TO READ OR NOT TO READ . . . 
by Betty C. Weis 



And big type is also a pleasure for many with normal vision 



, RS. Richard Talbot, an 80-year-old woman with "fading 
vision,” has discarded her magnifying glass. At 14, Larry 
Davies, legally blind since birth, but with some usable vision 
is discovering details of the Wild West that television ne 
offered. And there’s Thors Larsen who at 25 suffered a bac 
injury in an accident. He’s in a special form of traction am 
forced to lie face down. Books have to be placed at more than 
a normal reading distance under him. What do they all have 
in common? LARGE-PRINT BOOKS. 

The first page of this article is set in 18-point type— 
the size used in most large-print books. The remainder of 
this article is set in 10-point, the size commonly used in 
books and magazines. 

Large-type publications have radically changed the 
lives of many people who have faulty vision. About 8,000,000 
people cannot read ordinary books or newspapers—or only 
with great difficulty. Four million of these are elderly 
people with failing sight, and an equal number have visual 

Waylite lightweight printing paper, made by Olin’s Ecusta Paper Division, has played a part in the success of some large-type books— 
because of its brightness, opacity, lack of bulk and light weight. 
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ment of the printed word. 

Until recently, textbooks for visually limited stu¬ 
dents were prepared by volunteers using special type¬ 
writers, or by photographic enlargement. .A few clas¬ 
sics were issued this way from time to time and, in 
1963, the Enlarged Type Reader’s Digest, produced 
by the Xerox Corporation, became available on a 
subscription basis. Reading for fun just didn’t exist 
for many people. 

In 1964, F. A. Thorpe, Ltd., in England, used large 
type for the first four titles of its new Ulverscroft 
series—popular fiction and nonfiction by well-known 
authors, including mysteries and Westerns. The pub¬ 
lisher’s objective was and still is to offer books to 
older readers whose sight is deteriorating. Today this 
company has issued more than 300 titles in the 
series and distributes them to libraries and other in¬ 
stitutions throughout the English-speaking world. 
(In the United States they are distributed by Oscar 
B. Stiskin in Stamford, Conn.) For his contribution 
in this field, Frederick A. Thorpe was recently award¬ 
ed the Order of the British Empire. 

In this country, Keith Jennison, who has spent a 
lifetime in publishing and had long fought for better 
book design and legibility, began to wrestle with the 
problem of providing books for the low-vision reader. 

A survey of libraries and schools proved there was 
a market for the large-print book and turned him into 


a crusader in this field. In 1965, Franklin Watts, Inc., 
a subsidiary of Grolier Incorporated, New York, be¬ 
gan publishing the Keith Jennison Books—the first 
American commercial books in large type. Its first 
book was an 18-point reprint of John F. Kennedy’s 
Profiles in Courage. From a few best sellers and clas¬ 
sics, the Keith Jennison series has been expanded 
to 140 titles. The books are so well designed that they 
can be used by almost anyone, including those with 
normal vision who complain of “tired eyes.” 

Some surprising facts have turned up in these sur¬ 
veys. Large-print books are valuable not only to 
those with long-standing visual impairment or the 
senior citizen who has had to put aside lifetime read¬ 
ing habits for shuffleboard. They are a godsend for 
many confined to iron lungs or respirators, for those 
with cerebral palsy or Parkinson’s disease and other 
conditions involving lack of muscular control, or for 
anyone with a physical disability that makes him 
hold the book at more than a normal distance. 

Disadvantaged children in slum schools find the 
book in large print less frightening. School librarians 
have observed that where more than one edition of 
a book is available, the large type leaves the shelf 
first. A librarian in the Southwest came across sev¬ 
eral children in a Mexican farm laborer’s shanty 
reading a Keith Jennison book under a single, dan¬ 
gling light bulb. College students with normal vision 
find large-print books faster and easier to read—es¬ 
pecially at exam or book report time. They are also 
helpful in overcoming illiteracy, among both native- 
born and foreign-born. 

In 1967, another important publication was issued 
for the low-vision reader: The New York Times 
Large Type Weekly. This is a specially prepared 32- 
page weekly publication, sold by subscription. It 
contains condensed news articles, editorials, col¬ 
umns, news of sports, business, finance, the arts and 
fashion—and a Times crossword puzzle. The paper in¬ 
cludes pictures but no advertising. 

Olin recently presented two sets of a four-volume, 
large-type dictionary to The Lighthouse, the largest 
private agency in the world for visually handicapped 
and blind people. Several members of the Women’s 
Committee, the volunteer group that accepted the 
gift, inspected the books and although their vision 
was normal, remarked, “So easy to read...Could use 
this myself ...What a pleasure!’ 

Type size is obviously a major ingredient in legi¬ 
bility, but other factors enter the picture—increased 
space between lines, blackness of type and elimina¬ 
tion of glare. Paper opacity (so that text or pictures 
do not show through from the other side of the page) 
is important, and the contrast of paper and type may 
also provide better readability. 

Publishers try to limit the size and bulk of the 
books, which sometimes go to 11 by 15 inches, al¬ 
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though the majority today are 8% by 11 inches. 
Most are manufactured to stay open at any place— 
an advantage to such physically handicapped per¬ 
sons as a paraplegic who may have to use an elec¬ 
tric page turner. 

Without certain technological advances, the 
“large-print revolution” could hardly have been 
achieved. For example, during the past year, Library 
Reproduction Service of The Microfilm Company of 
California, Los Angeles, produced the first large- 
print edition of the Merriam-Webster’s Seventh New 
Collegiate Dictionary. The publishers accelerated 
production of this four-volume work, which includes 
illustrations as well as thousands of words of text, by 
the use of microfilm and Xerox reproduction for en¬ 
largement. This also made it possible to avoid the 
prohibitive costs of resetting type. Another advance 
contributed to the success of this dictionary—the de¬ 
velopment of Waylite lightweight printing paper by 
Olin’s Ecusta Paper Division. The brightness (with¬ 
out glare) and opacity of the paper made the books 
even more legible, and its lack of bulk helped keep 
down their size and weight. 

Original type is being set for some large-print pub¬ 
lications today, although most are produced by 
photographic enlargement of existing type. The 
Large Type Columbia-Viking Encyclopedia would 
have been delayed for years had it not been for en¬ 
larging processes that made it possible to achieve 
a jumbo-size type quickly. On the other hand, the 
Hammond-Jennison Large Type World Atlas is a 
combination of enlarged transparencies and entirely 
reset text. Advances in photo-offset lithography also 
have brought about reductions in printing costs. 

“Where can I get large-type books?” is a frequent¬ 
ly asked question. They are obtainable from public 
and school libraries. A few bookstores and the book 
sections of several department stores carry some 
titles and will accept special orders. Through the 
cooperation of local libraries, institutions and home- 
bound individuals may also obtain these publica¬ 
tions. Such nonprofit organizations as National Aid 
to Visually Handicapped, in San Francisco (through 
volunteers), and American Printing House for the 
Blind, in Louisville, Ky., issue large-type materials 
for students. 

If a book is not available in large print, it is pos¬ 
sible to order single or multiple copies from some 
reproduction services or commercial publishers. The 
price is based upon a page rate rather than the usual 
standard book price. 

Besides public and school libraries, large-print 
publications are now being used in nursing homes, 
centers for senior citizens, residential schools (state- 
run institutions for the handicapped), schools for 
brain-damaged children, remedial reading centers 
and speed-reading classes. 

More titles are now available than ever before as 
more publishers enter the field—among them, Harper 


& Row, The Macmillan Company, Charles Scrib¬ 
ner’s Sons, The Viking Press, Walker and Company, 
Guild for Large Print Books, Inc., Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., Simon and Schuster, the American Bible So¬ 
ciety (all in New York), and Stanwix House, Inc., 
Pittsburgh. Random House, New York, is planning 
to issue several large-print books in the fall. A num¬ 
ber of companies also have produced selected titles 
in large print for The New York Public Library. 

Yet even today there are avid readers who do not 
know about large-type books. The Office of Adult 
Services of The New York Public Library, which has 
large-print collections at about 65 of its 80 branches 
as well as at its main center, has produced, with the 
aid of a Federal grant, a bibliography, posters, radio 
tapes and a 16-mm. film to publicize this special ma¬ 
terial. Despite this, the coordinator of adult services, 
Bernice MacDonald, wishes the word could be spread 
wider and faster. 

Mrs. L. G. Sait, librarian at the Institute of Re¬ 
habilitation Medicine of the New York University 
Medical Center, reports that physically handicapped 
patients are encouraged to visit the library whenever 
possible as a rehabilitation measure. Her enthusiasm 
for large-print publications is buoyed by the response 
of a reader who has partially regained his sight after 
20 years and says he was “thrilled” to be able to read 
a large-type book. 

At Bloomingdale’s, a large New York department 
store, the buyer for books, Mrs. R. Russell, reports 
a growing demand and repeat sales for books in large 
print, especially for religious books—both the Old 
and New Testaments are available in special type— 
and for cookbooks, which she says move faster than 
the classics. 

“You prop up the cookbook, hands free for mix¬ 
ing,” she comments. 

The school for emotionally disturbed children at 
the Creedmoor (N.Y.) State Hospital plans to ex¬ 
periment with large-type books in the belief that a 
child can more easily read a page that contains fewer 
words. 

One out of every 400 school children has a visual 
impairment and ten out of 400 suffer from a physical 
disability that may affect reading ability. Large- 
print books can help keep these children in their reg¬ 
ular classes instead of making it necessary to place 
them in special grades or schools. 

Mr. Jennison, who is now publishing 50 classics 
in 14-point type, believes these new books may cre¬ 
ate a lasting demand for better designed, easier-to- 
read books for everyone. 

Thousands of hours of TV watching have had their 
impact on elementary school children who are no 
longer fascinated by a book just because of its pic¬ 
torial value. Even for those with no visual or other 
physical difficulties, small type, with or without il¬ 
lustrations in color, “turns them off.” The book in 
large print says, “Read me!” 



